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THE WORK OF ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
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During a recent school survey a number of elementary- 
school principals were asked the following question: What is 
the most important part of your work in the supervision of 
this school? Four typical replies are quoted in substance 
below: 

PRINCIPAL A 

The routine affairs connected with the principal's office require most of 
my attention. I believe that I make my largest contribution to the school 
by keeping the physical conditions right, by securing appropriate materials 
for use in the classrooms, by giving personal attention to the daily attend- 
ance and to the records of pupils, by co-operating with the school nurses, 
truant officers and other school officials, and by working out administrative 
devices which conserve the time and energy of teachers. If the teachers of 
my building are free from routine responsibilities they can direct more of their 
energy toward the improvement of instruction. 

PRINCIPAL B 

I spend three-fourths of my time in classrooms observing instruction 
and assisting in the teaching. I plan to visit each room each day remaining 
as long as time will permit. The new teachers and those whose instruction 
is less effective receive most of my attention. As a rule a classroom visit 
is followed by a discussion with the teacher of the strong and weak points 
of her teaching. I frequently conduct a recitation for a teacher in order that 
she may profit through observation. During the course of each week I 
suggest some article, chapter or book to each teacher along those lines where 
help is most needed. The more important part of my work is the improve- 
ment of the technique of teaching. 
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PRINCIPAL C 

I devote four hours a day to the giving of formal and informal tests and 
to the making of tables which summarize the results of these tests. A 
study of the results reveals the strong and weak points in the instruction in 
my building and enables me to present these facts to teachers from an objec- 
tive point of view. I am able to discover the types of errors which pupils 
make and to determine necessary changes in emphasis in instruction. Fre- 
quently pupils are reclassified on the basis of these tests into groups more 
nearly comparable in their instructional needs. Effectiveness in my super- 
vision dates from the time when I first began studying the objective results 
of the teaching in this school. 

PRINCIPAL D 

I believe that the most important function of the principal is to cheer 
and encourage the teachers and to secure the hearty co-operation of the 
patrons. I take occasion several times each day to speak on intimate terms 
with each teacher and to offer a word of encouragement if a teacher is having 
difficulty. It is only when teachers are buoyant in spirit that they can do 
effective classroom teaching. I also devote a large amount of time to the 
promotion of the parent-teachers club. The parents should be informed from 
time to time concerning the work of the school. They should know the 
various ways in which the home can co-operate effectively with the school. 
If the hearty co-operation of parents can be secured, the school is freed from 
the responsibility for many details, which otherwise would interfere seriously 
with the effectiveness of classroom work. 

It is evident that the four principals quoted above viewed 
the problem of supervision from different angles. Each was 
working consistently and persistently toward the accomplish- 
ment of definite results. Although these principals contributed 
much to the efficiency of their respective schools, it is evident 
in each case that some of the important functions of a principal 
were neglected or at least not emphasized. This is always the 
case when a supervisor becomes deeply interested in a limited 
phase of his problem or when his conception of the function of 
supervision is narrow. The fact that principals devote their 
time and energy to widely different types of activities indicates 
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that there is need of a thoroughgoing discussion of the duties 
of elementary-school principals. This need is the more urgent 
because the supervision of a modern elementary school has in 
many cases come to be a matter of large dimensions. Formerly 
there were only a few teachers in a building and comparatively 
few problems came up for solution. Today a school is like a 
factory, large and complex, requiring a special type of expert- 
ness to manage it. The kind of expertness demanded can be 
described by first analyzing the principal's task into various 
phases or aspects. This article aims to concentrate attention 
on one important phase of the principal's work, that of the 
supervision of teaching. 

The statement that the principal's duties must be described 
in sections will be agreed to readily by anyone who has lived 
through a principal's day. Indeed there are a great many 
principals who hold that their tasks are so manifold that there 
is little possibility of their adequately meeting the demands 
made on them. For such principals there is encouragement 
in the example of a principal who discovered that he was not 
supervising classroom teaching because he was "swamped 
by routine." He resolved, however, to set aside three hours 
each day for constructive work in improving classroom teach- 
ing. At the outset he found that he had to work overtime in 
order to administer the routine phases of his work effectively. 
Under the pressure of circumstances he began a careful 
scrutiny of his daily administrative program. To his sur- 
prise he found that it was poorly organized and uneconomically 
carried out. On a given day forty minutes were spent in doing 
janitorial work for two of his teachers although the janitor 
of the building was available and could have been secured in 
two minutes. On each of several days more than an hour was 
spent in delivering messages to various teachers. In order to 
eliminate this drain on his time a faculty exchange box was 
installed near the door of his office in which notes and sugges- 
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tions were deposited. The teachers were asked to call at the 
exchange in the morning, at noon and at the close of school for 
notices or materials which should come to their attention. 
The janitor was instructed to call at the exchange for instruc- 
tions twice each half day thus relieving the principal and 
teachers from necessity of using valuable time in looking for 
him about the building. A more detailed study of the way 
in which he spent his time revealed to the principal the fact 
that much time and energy were practically wasted each day 
on pet schemes which were of little real value. During the 
course of the first two months of school he reorganized, rou- 
tinized and systematized his administrative duties to such an 
extent that he not only had three hours each day for the super- 
vision of instruction, but in addition, he was administering 
the routine aspects of his work more thoroughly and satis- 
factorily than during the preceding years. 

The experience of this principal has doubtless been dupli- 
cated in many cities. If elementary-school principals secure 
time for the important problems of supervision, it will be neces- 
sary for many of them to reorganize their daily programs more 
economically and effectively. It is recommended that each 
principal scrutinize his administrative and supervisory methods 
critically at the beginning of the year to determine the lines 
along which readjustments must be made. A good way to 
begin carrying out this program is to set down for a week 
exactly what was done with every ten minutes during each 
day. A scrutiny of the tabulated records seldom fails to sug- 
gest possible economies in connection with the routine aspects 
of a principal's work. 

A part of the supervision of class work can be done "in 
bulk." Very often the most effective methods of helping 
teachers are those which are somewhat general and indirect. 
That supervisor is most successful who aims to cultivate in 
his teachers the broadest view of their tasks. Detailed 
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criticisms are then easy to make and because the teachers 
have a broad general background criticisms are constructive 
rather than disheartening. They show the teacher how 
to go from her present level to a higher level which 
has been described in the broader statements of the best 
practices. 

Elementary-school principals utilize various methods of 
giving the broad training referred to in the last paragraph. 
A Chicago principal has a meeting once every two weeks to 
discuss with her teachers the larger aims of elementary-school 
instruction. At these meetings the most progressive ideas in 
education are talked over and their application to the work of 
the school is considered in detail. A second principal organizes 
the reading circle work of her teachers around certain important 
problems. Instead of reading a book in a superficial way, 
references from a number of recent books relating to signifi- 
cant problems are summarized by various teachers and 
thoughtfully considered by the group as a whole. By attack- 
ing one problem after another in this way throughout the year 
teachers report that they secure a truer perspective of and a 
keener insight into the work of the school. A third principal 
devotes a large amount of time each year to a consideration of 
the latest developments in each subject. When a subject 
has been discussed from this broad point of view each teacher 
understands the relation of the work of her grade to what has 
preceded and to what follows. Under these conditions it is 
possible for instruction to proceed without waste of time or 
energy. A fourth principal provides his teachers with a wise 
selection of the latest books and magazines on educational 
problems. One meeting is set aside each month for a summary 
and discussion of the newer movements in education. Dis- 
cussions of this type stimulate growth on the part of teachers 
and lead them to a broader knowledge and a clearer under- 
standing of the problems which confront the school. 
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Such programs as are here outlined will fail if the principal 
chooses books vaguely and discusses topics in a theoretical 
and indefinite way. It must be frankly admitted that the 
reading of pedagogical books often proves futile because the 
assignments have no direct bearing on school problems. 

The following statement of principles and list of readings 
illustrates the kind of systematic treatment of one aspect of 
instruction which is suitable for a teachers' meeting. 

1. Subject-matter should be organized in units or type studies rather 
than as isolated facts in order that important relationships may be empha- 
sized. 

2. Subject-matter should be organized in terms of some problem accom- 
panied by such data as are necessary for the solution of this problem. 

3. Subject-matter should be organized in terms of the learner, but the 
organization should show progressive sequence. 

4. Subject-matter should be organized so that those problems or topics 
which are of greatest value are given greatest prominence. 

5. Subject-matter should be organized in such form and quantity that 
the learner may easily gain control over its values. 

6. Subject-matter should be organized to include productive correlations. 

Read the following references to determine the steps which are essential 
in putting these principles into effective use in our school. 

1. Brown — "Problem Solving Procedure in Geography," Elementary- 

School Journal, December 1916. 

2. Dewey— "How We Think" (27-32) Chapter VI. 

3. Hofe — "The Development of a Project," Teachers College Record, May 

1916. 

4. Moore — "What is Education ?" Learning by Problem Getting, Chapter VIII. 

5. Parker — "Methods of Teaching in High Schools," Reflective Thinking, 

Chapter IX. 

6. Thorndike — "The Principles of Teaching," The Principles of Analysis, 

Chapter IX, Reasoning, Chapter X. 

7. Strayer and Norsworthy — "How to Teach." How Thinking May Be 

Stimulated, Chapter VII. 

The principal must have a broad interest in the school 
curriculum. Frequently the initiative in the organization of 
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the course of study is taken by the superintendent. Even in 
such cases the materials of the course of study must be adapted 
to the needs of particular schools; the final organization of the 
curriculum therefore presents numerous problems for each 
school. Furthermore the principal should hold himself 
responsible for developing an insight on the part of his teachers 
into the principles which are expressed in the course of study. 
This can be done by reviewing with them courses of study of 
progressive cities, and by presenting the results of scientific 
studies in curriculum-making such as those reported in the 
Fourteenth, Sixteenth and Seventeenth Yearbooks of the 
National Society for the Study of Education. Although it 
can hardly be expected that elementary-school teachers can 
undertake successfully the solution of some of the larger prob- 
lems connected with the course of study, nevertheless there 
are numerous problems which can be undertaken to very great 
advantage. The illustrations which follow describe two co- 
operative studies related to the course of study which have been 
pursued with noteworthy success. They suggest the types of 
studies which can be undertaken to very great advantage by 
principals and teachers. 

Superintendent H. B. Wilson, while at Topeka, Kansas 
carried on a co-operative study in curriculum-making with the 
teachers under his supervision. The purpose of the study was 
to find out what are the significant units of subject-matter 
in each grade. Problems were to be found which make a 
strong appeal to pupils and at the same time belong together 
in progressive sequence. Numerous problems which had 
proved more or less effective in the respective grades were 
assembled. These were thoroughly discussed and organized 
in the form of a tentative outline. The teachers made use of 
the outline in an experimental study of the value of the various 
problems which were proposed As experimentation contin- 
ued elements of strength and weakness were discovered, and 
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the tentative course was modified and refined along those lines 
suggested by the investigations. Throughout the period of 
his co-operative study the teachers served as creative agents 
in the reorganization of the course of study. This type of 
constructive effort is not only a significant means of enriching 
the course of study and adapting it to the needs of particular 
schools, but it is also a significant means of securing intelligent 
insight on the part of teacher into the problem of instruction. 
Each elementary-school principal should provide frequent 
opportunity for this type of co-operative effort on the part 
of teachers both for the specific contribution which it will 
make in terms of improved courses of study and for the 
professional interest and growth which is stimulated among 
teachers when they are permitted to do a piece of constructive 
work. 

C. W. Stone, Principal of the Training School, Iowa State 
Teacher' College, is pursuing a co-operative study with his 
teachers of the minimum essentials of each subject. The most 
important outcomes for each grade are described in terms of 
knowledge, skill, attitudes and power. Lists of these funda- 
mental outcomes are presented to each teacher as rapidly as 
they can be prepared. Although the lists are tentative at the 
present time they supply the teacher of each grade with the 
basic or fundamental results which must be secured in each 
subject. Furthermore these lists show definitely the minimum 
accomplishments for the lower grades, and they indicate the 
lines along which development will take place after the pupils 
are promoted. Studies of this type should be carried on in each 
school. They not only define the most important outcomes 
of teaching, but they lead the teacher to a thorough analysis 
of the various elements of the course of study. Intensive 
investigations of this type result in a broader view and a clearer 
understanding of the relative importance of the various items 
in the course of study. 
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Perhaps the most important single phase of the principal's 
work relates to the supervision and improvement of classroom 
teaching. New teachers are secured each year who have either 
had no previous teaching experience or who are not familiar 
with the specific problems of the school in which they are to 
teach. Furthermore there are usually experienced teachers 
in each school who are in constant need of constructive sugges- 
tions. The principal is therefore under obligation to devote 
a considerable portion of his time to the improvement of teach- 
ing. Two methods are followed by progressive principals in 
evaluating classroom instruction: the first involves the meas- 
urement of the results of teaching and the second includes the 
observation and criticism of the methods employed by the 
teacher. 

The use of tests and measurements in determining the 
quality of instruction is unquestionably the most objective 
and scientific approach to the problem. A recitation is good 
or poor to the extent that it secures clearly defined and highly 
desirable results. If these results are objectively measured 
through the use of standard tests, the principal secures a body 
of detailed facts on which to base his judgment concerning 
needed changes in instruction. If pupils solve problems 
rapidly, but inaccurately, the principal recognizes at once the 
need for certain changes of emphasis in instruction. If, on 
the other hand, pupils solve problems very slowly, but with 
a high degree of accuracy a different type of criticism is appro- 
priate. In securing the necessary data for these studies the 
principal must enlist the intelligent co-operation of his teachers. 
In this connection teachers need instruction concerning the 
characteristics of a good test, they need directions and train- 
ing which will enable them to give the tests uniformly and 
accurately, and they need practice in scoring the tests and in 
interpreting the results. The problems which present them- 
selves to a principal in the effective use of test will not be 
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discussed more in detail in this article. Such problems will 
be discussed at length in a forthcoming number of the Elemen- 
tary School Journal in an article entitled, "The Use of Tests 
and Measurements in the Improvement of Instruction." 

While the measurement of the results of instruction furn- 
ishes the point of departure in the criticism of teaching, it 
is equally important that the methods of teaching which are 
employed be carefully considered. Some methods of teaching 
are economical and effective while other methods may. lead 
to great waste of time and energy. The economy secured 
through the use of drill cards in arithmetic as contrasted with 
the waste which results from copying similar problems from 
the board illustrates the value of the choice of appropriate 
devices. It is important, therefore, that each elementary- 
school principal make frequent, careful studies of the most 
recent developments in the field of methodology. From time 
to time he should initiate experiments which attempt to 
determine the relative value of different methods of instruc- 
tion. Through study and experimentation the principal 
should organize a body of valid principles which he can use 
effectively in the criticism of teaching. As far as possible the 
teacher should know in advance of a recitation the principles 
of teaching and the methods of instruction which are most 
appropriate and effective.. If problem solving rather than 
routine memorization is the most productive type of instruc- 
tion, the teacher should be familar with this fact and should 
know the steps which are essential in securing the desired 
results. One of the most important co-operative studies which 
can be undertaken by a group of teachers is an intensive study 
of the principles and methods which underlie economical and 
effective teaching. The principal should make it a part of his 
professional responsibility to bring the latest developments in 
the field of methodology to the attention of his teachers. Fre- 
quent reference should be made to excellent results which have 
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been secured by members of the teaching staff. Teachers 
should be sent to observe the methods which are employed 
in such cases, or steps should be taken to have the methods 
demonstrated and discussed at general conferences of the 
teachers. The quality of the instruction in a school will rise 
to a high level only when all its teachers are intelligently 
critical concerning their methods of teaching, and when they 
are constructively engaged in the improvement of classroom 
technique. 

After a principal has observed a recitation, he should dis- 
cuss well-selected, significant issues with the teacher. Two 
distinctly different methods are followed by principals in 
offering criticisms. On the other hand the principal may 
express his judgment in regard to the quality of the teaching. 
He defines the lines along which improvement might take 
place and offers helpful suggestions for overcoming difficulties. 
In this case the teacher usually participates but little in the 
discussion. After the conference the teacher endeavors to 
follow the suggestions as effectively as she can. On the other 
hand the principal may act on the theory that the chief value 
of the discussion will come through a constructive analysis 
of the recitation in which the teacher participates freely. He 
therefore introduces the conference by commenting favorably 
on some phase of the recitation, or by asking the following 
question: "What is your judgment in regard to the success of 
the recitation?" In most cases the teacher strikes at the most 
significant problems in her reply. This gives the principal an 
opportunity to continue the discussion by saying, "I am inter- 
ested in your own criticism of the recitation. What is your 
explanation of the cause of failure at this point ?" By means 
of well-directed questions a principal can secure from a teacher 
the significant criticisms. If the teacher rather than the prin- 
cipal suggests the lines along which help is needed, the 
suggestions which are then offered are usually more hospitably 
received. If a principal can develop ability on the part of 
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his teachers to analyze their recitations with the view to finding 
out the elements of strength and weakness in their work, he has 
a strong guarantee that the quality of the teaching under his 
supervision will be under constant, constructive scrutiny. 

In concluding the present article a series of suggestions 
will be outlined which were worked out by a group of super- 
visors who were interested in improving the effectiveness of 
their work as supervisors. The suggestions are presented here 
in very brief form. They will be discussed in detail in a future 
number of the Elementary School Journal in an article entitled, 
"The Technique of Criticizing a Recitation." 

a) The quality of a teacher's work should be discussed 
frequently by a supervisor who is competent to offer valid 
criticisms. 

F) The supervisor should be guided by as clear-cut and 
definite aims in his criticism of a recitation as he expects his 
teachers to evidence in their teaching. 

c) An expert criticism includes commendations of the 
strong features of a recitation with a clear discussion of the 
reason why the teaching is effective. The satisfaction which 
such a discussion brings to a teacher insures continued growth 
and future effectiveness. Constructive, appreciative criti- 
cisms will help the teacher to receive with open mind negative 
criticisms which may be needed to secure the elimination 
of weaknesses. 

d) Criticisms may be as adverse as the situation demands, 
but they should always be constructive. 

e) Criticisms should be carefully organized, clearly stated, 
and adequately supported by facts to carry conviction. 

/) Criticisms should usually be offered in terms of a dis- 
cussion rather than a lecture. 

g) Criticisms of a teacher's work should be offered (in 
most cases) only after the lesson has been thoroughly and 
thoughtfully reviewed, and with a full knowledge of all the 
conditions under which the lesson was given. 



